*    BISHOPS AND PARSONS    *

could not afford a governess. I turned farmer, as I could
not let my land. A man servant was too expensive 5 so I
caught up a little garden-girl, made like a milestone,
christened her Bunch, put a napkin in her hand, and
made her my butler. The girls taught her to read, Mrs.
Sydney to wait, and I undertook her morals ; Bunch
became the best butler in the country.

'I had little furniture, so I bought a cartload of deals;
took a carpenter (who came to me for parish relief),
called Jack Robinson, with a face like a full moon, into
my service; established him in a barn and said "Jack,
furnish my house." You see the result!

'At last it was suggested that a carriage was much
wanted in the establishment. After diligent search, I
discovered in the back settlements of a York coach-
maker an ancient green chariot, supposed to have been
the earliest invention of the kind. I brought it home in
triumph to my admiring family. Being somewhat dila-
pidated, the village tailor lined it, the village black-
smith repaired it; nay, but for Mrs. Sydney's earnest
entreaties we believe the village painter would have
exercised his genius upon the exterior. Each year added
to its charms: it grew younger and younger, a new
wheel, a new spring; I christened it the Immortal. It
was known all over the neighbourhood. .. .

'Added to these domestic cares, I was village parson,
village doctor, village comforter, village magistrate and
Edinburgh Reviewer; so you see I had not much time
on my hands to regret London.'

In these days the Oxford Movement had scarcely
begun to revivify the Church ceremonial. The parson
still preached in a black gown; a white surplice was a
sign of Dr. Pusey's influence, and as such suspect.
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